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WHAT THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE CAN DO 

IN PROMOTING BETTER INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS IN A COMMUNITY 

ALEXANDER C. BROWN 

President, The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company; President, The 

Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 

THE seeds of industrial injustice, thoughtlessly sown in 
the past by both employer and employee, germinated 
in the soil of self-interest, fertilized by ignorance, 
suspicion and agitated unrest, have brought forth such a 
harvest of industrial weeds as to fairly choke the productivity 
of industry. Of recent years how to keep down the weeds has 
become a study of graver importance than how to grow the crop. 
Industrial discontent is a weed whose seeds scatter from a 
neighbor's garden to your own, no matter how careful you are 
not to sow them yourself. It has long been a misconception 
that the square-deal policy of industrial relations in one's own 
plant is sufficient insurance against discontent, unrest and labor 
troubles in that plant. Recognition is now being given, all too 
tardily, to the danger lurking in an unsound labor policy in 
one's neighbor's plant. Sooner or later you will suffer from 
it, along with him, no matter how equitable a policy you, 
yourself, have maintained. And the public, the so-called 
poor, innocent public, will as surely suffer along with you and 
your neighbor. But the public is not so innocent as it is repre- 
sented, except as to sins of commission. The sins of omission, 
of which it has been guilty, have been many and are born 
largely of ignorance. 

The public has failed to understand that whenever an in- 
justice is done by an employer tO' his employees, and whenever 
an injustice is imposed upon an employer by his employees, the 
public will inevitably suffer in the end. It has been too slow 
to appreciate its responsibility in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes and too ready to throw the weight of its influence with 
one side or the other as its sympathies may have influenced it 
without giving serious thought to the underlying principles 
involved. 
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Though appreciating many of the economic conditions that 
operate to cause general discontent and real suffering, the 
average citizen has not given the thought that he should to the 
part that industrial relations play in influencing those economic 
conditions. He has recently, however, begun to think more in 
terms of economic causes and effects than was hitherto his 
custom, for seldom, if ever, have the laws of economics been 
brought closer home to him than during these years of reaction 
from extreme conditions. Never was there a more opportune 
time to point out to him those extreme conditions in industry 
that adversely affect his welfare — the extremes of over-produc- 
tion and under-production, of labor shortage and unemploy- 
ment, of high wages and low wages, of dictatorial practices by 
employees and autocratic practices by employers. All these, 
and many other industrial extremes, represent real perils to 
the public interest. 

Whose is the responsibility of warning the public of these 
perils? And who is to take the initiative in crystallizing public 
opinion as to the underlying principles of industrial relations 
that must be established, in the public interest, as the sole 
protection against them ? 

Part of the responsibility for constructive leadership, due 
to the national and international scope of these matters, is, 
broadly speaking, a federal and state function. But effective- 
ness can only be attained by community action. The very 
structure of our government and the growth of our nation have 
been founded upon the development of the thought and action 
of the separate communities expressing themselves from within, 
rather than upon a centralized and paternalistic control exerted 
upon them by federal or state government. 

If, then, the responsibility for this leadership is primarily a 
community matter, where can it more logically fall than upon 
the chief civic and commercial organization of each com- 
munity — the chamber of commerce? 

The chamber of commerce, if it is to fulfill its proper func- 
tions in a community, should be better equipped than any other 
body to give thoughtful study to the basic principles governing 
proper industrial relations and so to formulate them that they 
will be clearly understood by employer, employee and public. 

The first step of the chamber of commerce, therefore, in 
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accepting this responsibility, is the formulation of a definite 
labor policy composed strictly of principles, not methods. 
Such a declaration of principles should not only be equitable, 
both to employers and to employees, but should emphasize that, 
at all times, the public interest is paramount. So many dis- 
agreements as to principles of labor relations are caused by a 
misunderstanding of the terms used in expressing these prin- 
ciples, that the clearest possible definition of such terms is 
necessary before general acceptance of the expressed principles 
may be expected. 

Most of us have the American habit of labeling or tagging 
things with terse expressions such as " open shop " and " col- 
lective bargaining " without having any too clear an idea of 
the definition of those labels. The very use of such terms be- 
tween individuals having in mind different definitions of them, 
introduces disagreement at the outset. It is accordingly a 
difficult, but a necessary, matter for the committee on labor 
relations of a chamber of commerce to express the labor prin- 
ciples in which it believes, in terms that are not subject to 
ambiguous interpretation. 

Such a formulated labor policy may be illustrated by the 
declaration of principles of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce, made public in April 1920. The principles may be 
summarized as follows : 

( 1 ) Production : Public interest requires increasing produc- 
tion as a prime factor in reducing commodity prices. 
There should be no restriction of output by employers or 
employees to create an artificial scarcity of the com- 
modity or of labor respectively. Employees should co- 
operate in the adoption of new and improved machinery. 
Piece rates should not be reduced except where im- 
proved methods or facilities are provided. Production 
program should be adjusted to secure maximum con- 
tinuity of employment consistent with efficient business 
methods. Industrial education should be encouraged 

(2) Wages: While the law of supply and demand must in- 
evitably influence wage rates, additional factors should 
be taken into consideration such as — 

Cost of living 

Opportunity to advance standard of living 
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Savings 

Loyalty 

Productivity — quality and quantity 

Initiative and individual skill 

Nature and hazard of the work 

Importance of the work performed 

Punctuality and steadiness 

Continuity of employment. 
Incentives should be offered to increase earning capacity. 
The pay for womens' work should be equal to that of 
men, subject to the consideration of such overhead and 
other costs as may be higher in the case of women than 
of men. 

(3) Hours of Work: Hours of work should be fixed at a 
point consistent with the physical well-being of the 
worker and consistent with the public's economic re- 
quirements. While the prevalence of the eight-hour 
working day, or a weekly equivalent is recognized, the 
proper work day should be determined by studies in each 
industry. Overtime is discouraged, but when necessary, 
an extra rate of compensation is recommended. One 
day's rest in seven, preferably Sunday, and a weekly 
half-holiday are advocated. 

(4) Working Conditions: The public interest and the com- 
fort and health of employees demand that every effort 
should be made to perfect employment conditions as to 
sanitation, heat, light, ventilation, industrial accidents, 
occupational diseases, etc. Safeguards are recom- 
mended against arbitrary discharge or unjust treatment 
by foremen. Adequate advance notice should be given 
by employer in case of lay-off, and by employee in case 
of his intention to leave his employment. 

(5) Freedom of Contract (Open or Closed Shop) Freedom 
of contract of employment must never be impaired. 
However, employers should not so exercise this right as 
to discriminate in the employment or discharge of em- 
ployees on the ground that they are or are not members 
of a trade or labor union. Employees should not re- 
quire of their employer that employment be conditioned 
on membership or non-membership in a trade or labor 
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union. Employees should not coerce fellow-employees 
to join or refrain from joining a trade or labor union. 
(6) Representative Negotiation {Collective Bargaining) : 
Where the channel of communication between employer 
and an employee does not offer suitable means of nego- 
tiation, some mutually satisfactory plan, such as repre- 
sentative negotiation, should be instituted. Represen- 
tative negotiation is denned as the means whereby an 
employer deals with duly and accredited representatives 
of employees chosen by and from among their own 
number, unless otherwise mutually agreed. Such nego- 
tiation should be under control of the parties immedi- 
ately concerned and should they fail to reach an agree- 
ment, the employer and the group of employees' repre- 
sentatives should each have the option of choosing a 
reputable and competent adviser or advocate to meet 
with them in continued negotiations. Employees chosen 
as employees' representatives should be assured that no 
discrimination will be made against them because of 
their acts in their representative capacity. Application 
of such representative negotiation is recommended to in- 
dustries where it is impracticable for a single employer 
to deal with his employees, but where it is practicable, 
and the law permits, for groups of employers to deal 
with groups of employees. In no case should the right 
be abrogated of an individual employee to negotiate 
directly with his employer. Employers and employees 
should uphold all arbitration awards and agreements 
entered into. 

(7) Coercive Measures: All coercive measures, such as 
violence, intimidation, blacklisting etc. are condemned, 
and the public is urged to support officials in enforcing 
the laws in respect to these practices. 

(8) Information and Frankness: Employers should inform 
employees as to business principles affecting their mutual 
interest, and frankly place before them business details 
necessary to prove important economic facts. Em- 
ployees should be equally frank in discussing with their 
employer matters affecting their conditions of employ- 
ment and the interests of their industry. Through in- 
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formation and frankness a spirit of mutual interest and 
confidence should be encouraged. 
(9) The Public's Interest in the Settlement of Labor 
Disputes: Since the public interest is paramount it 
follows that public opinion should be a potent influence 
for the settlement of all labor disputes. Means should 
be provided to ascertain reliably and give publicity im- 
partially to the facts, and, at least until the public has 
had a reasonable opportunity to consider the facts pre- 
sented, no resort should be had to strike or lockout. 
The public's right to uninterrupted service during a 
period of settlement of disputes in government services 
and public utilities is a primary consideration. 
Having formulated such a declaration of principles, the 
chamber of commerce should, through its committee on labor 
relations, institute a research or investigation into current labor 
problems with a view of furnishing the public with impartial 
information relative to them, and of directing attention, in 
specific terms, to the application of the adopted principles to 
these actual cases. 

A very few weeks after the publication of the declaration 
of principles of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, a serious 
plumbers' strike, involving a tie-up of a substantial volume of 
building construction, served as an occasion to point very clearly 
to the source of the trouble as being primarily caused by certain 
violations of these underlying principles. 

A very careful analysis of the history of the plumbers' strike 
was printed for general publicity purposes, citing the principles 
violated by the plumbers' closed shop agreement which had 
been the cause of the strike. Among the conclusions reached 
in the report, were the following : 

(1) That the closed shop agreement was the fundamental 
cause of the difficulty. (Violation of Section 5 of the 
principles — Freedom of Contract) 

(2) That the arbitrary limitation of journeymen plumbers 
resulted in excessive plumbing costs to the public. 
(Violation of Section 1 — Production) 

(3) That restrictive trade rules and limitations incorporated 
in the agreement resulted in unreasonable costs to the 
public. (Violation of Section 1 — Production) 
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(4) That refusal by the plumbers' union to accept arbitration 
as provided in the agreement, should be condemned. 
(Violation of Section 6 — Representative Negotiation) 

Much of the value of such a code of principles is dependent 
upon its being prepared, not during the heat of a labor dispute 
but at a time when it may be formulated coolly and unin- 
fluenced by a strained labor situation. 

The promotion of better industrial relations by a chamber of 
commerce is primarily dependent upon an increasing acceptance 
of sound principles of industrial relations by employers, em- 
ployees, investors and the public. Methods of publicity to 
effectively present these principles, and encourage their uni- 
versal acceptance, vary in each community. Little, however, can 
be accomplished by intensive and expensive publicity campaigns 
completed in a few weeks or months and soon forgotten. 

The chamber of commerce will do well to accept, with 
patience, the necessity of expecting marked results only after a 
consistent publicity and educational policy has been developed 
and carried out for a period of years. Everlasting persistency 
will do what misdirected zeal for quick results can never 
accomplish. 

The increasing acceptance by a community of sound prin- 
ciples of industrial relations is contributed to by other suitable 
activities of a chamber of commerce, such as the collection and 
distribution of current information with statistics pertaining to 
labor matters; the creation of a consultation service to give 
assistance to employers and employees in the solution of labor 
problems; surveys of local employment conditions which fur- 
nish good examples of the proper and effective application of 
the adopted principles; investigation of unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in local industries indicating to what degree these con- 
ditions are due to specific violation of the principles of labor 
relations. 

Among the various means which The Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce has adopted to carry out these activities, may be 
cited the survey of the building industry reported in a pamphlet 
entitled Does the building public of Cleveland desire the open 
shop? Great care was used to insure that this survey should be 
adequately representative of the building public, and the prin- 
ciple relating to freedom of contract was emphasized as defining 
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" the real open shop in which every worker's chance is as good 
as every other worker's chance, and from which no worker is 
shut out because he holds a union card and from which no 
worker is shut out because he has no union card." 

The question — " Do you favor the reestablishment of the 
open shop in Cleveland building industry " was submitted to 
holders of building permits, to Cleveland firms, and to Cham- 
ber of Commerce members. The affirmative replies were 3749 
and the negative 224. The value of the building permits rep- 
resented by the affirmative replies was $6,497,725, and those 
represented by negative replies, $915,640.00. 

The Cleveland firms which had, during the past year, taken 
out building permits or were actually engaged in building 
operation, and which replied affirmatively, represented a capi- 
talization of $708,989,100.00 as compared with a capitalization 
of $45,000.00 for the firms replying in the negative. 

Further examples of what has been done in Cleveland to 
carry out these methods for promoting better industrial rela- 
tions are : A comprehensive booklet, published by the chamber, 
on Incentive Plans in Cleveland Industries; a survey of the 
causes of high building costs in Cleveland ; various reports on 
violence in labor disputes; and surveys respecting unemploy- 
ment and its causes. 

Effective work has also been accomplished, at times, through 
the courts, both in prosecution of those guilty of violence in 
labor disputes and of those guilty of illegal practices of dis- 
crimination, coercion and the like in industrial relations. 

Newspaper advertising and occasional addresses on labor 
relations furnish opportunities of maintaining the public's con- 
fidence that the principles are sound and that the motives of the 
chamber are in the public interest. 

Unquestionably the responsibility for leadership in promot- 
ing better industrial relations in a community, logically falls 
upon the chamber of commerce. This is a duty that, once 
recognized and accepted as such, is never completely performed. 
The work cannot be finished and laid aside. Endless patience, 
unprejudiced judgment, persistent determination and a con- 
sistent policy are prerequisites to success and must be supported 
by the unwavering recognition that the public interest is 
paramount. 
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